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THE NEWSLETTER OF THE INTER-UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE ON THE SUPERIOR STUDE 








BEGINNING IN THE 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


Our listing of fourteen features of a full Honors 
program in the October issue of THE SUPERIOR 
STUDENT has evoked the question: “Should we 
wait until full implementation is possible before 
starting a program?” Our answer from the begin- 
ning of the ICSS has been: “Start where feasible 
and go on from there.” Programs have, in fact, 
been started in any one of the four undergraduate 
years. Sometimes a single small innovation has 
by its own logic led to further developments, either 
forward to a later year or backward to an earlier 
one. 

However, although programs can be and have 
been started at any point, the ICSS believes that 
it is always best, where possible, to start with the 
freshman year. There are important reasons why 
we believe this to be so. 

As a result of developments in secondary school 
programs for superior students, high school sen- 
iors are increasingly alert to the principle of Hon- 
ors and look for special programs when they are 
selecting their college or university. Members of 
a freshman colloquium at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity have said that they should have known 
about college Honors programs at the least by 
their junior year in high school. It is becoming 
the practice of many colleges and universities to 
supply the information through appropriate bro- 
chures or letters. Such developments are creating 
a salutary competition among colleges for the best 
of the high school students. 








Apart from this, however, there is gen- 
eral agreement now that it is upon first 
coming to college that the abler students 
are most expectant, most receptive to 
challenge. At this point, therefore, the 
Honors interview, a special ability sec- 
tion, a special course, an undergraduate 
Honors group or colloquium—indeed any 
well considered offering-—has its greatest 
impact. The confrontation by peers of 
equal ability, the feeling of shared ex- 
pectancy between the students themselves 
and between them and the Honors faculty, 
the awareness that their best efforts are 
being elicited, all produce a vivid sense 
of being taken into the central cultural life 
of the campus, of functioning at the core 
of the university’s purpose. When this 
does not happen, there is the opposite 
feeling of being unwanted, unengaged, 
bored and frustrated. As one student has 
put it, “We feel that we are kept on the 
outside looking in—cooling our minds.” 
When such negative feelings on the part 
of our best students really begin to be 
coped with it will not be possible for a 
Philip Jacob to conclude as he did in his 
study, Changing Values in College, that 


for the most part, the values and out- 
look of students do not vary greatly 
whether they have pursued a con- 
ventional liberal arts program, an 
integrated general education curricu- 
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lum or one of the strictly profession- 
al-vocational options. (p. 5) 


From the perspective of the faculty too, 
an Honors program in the freshman year 
has great advantages. Beginning then pro- 
vides the time and opportunity to work 
out what can or should be done in the 
sophomore year while observing a group 
of students actually in Honors. Mistakes 
made in the first year can be rectified by 
changed procedures with the next year’s 
entering freshmen. These two years will 
then provide departments with concrete 
experience on which to build their de- 
partmental programs while at the same 
time indicating the possible lines for a 
continuing college Honors program. The 
outcome of a cumulative four year pro- 
gram can be continuously observed and 
studied. Evaluation and follow up reveal 
more when a program starts with the 
freshman year. Students in it will be 
around for three more years; seniors will 
be gone—out of sight and out of mind. 
Moreover, the students from a successful 
first year will continue to influence others 
in the college—senior Honors alone can 
play no such role. 

For all of these reasons, then, our rec- 
ommendation is, that where new pro- 
grams are contemplated, consideration be 
given to starting in the freshman year and 
that all programs, old as well as new, 
build toward a complete four year effort. 


¢ the University of Colorado on behalf of the University 
Honors Information Service of the Inter-University Committee on the Superior Student at Hellems 112, Univer- 
sity of Colorado. Second class postage paid at Boulder, Colorado. 























Professtonal School Programs 


MEDICINE BUSINESS EDUCATION 

We know that some of our best students dedicate themselves early to pro- 
fessional careers. We also know that in many parts of the country they compete 
for admission and see their apprenticeship to these professions primarily in 
terms of securing the grades needed for admission. On the other hand, it is the 
experience of some established Honors programs in the Arts and Sciences that 
professional school students ask to participate in Honors offerings of a liberal- 
izing sort which will take them beyond the limitations of technical courses dic- 
tated by professional certification requirements. In some instances liberal arts stu- 
dents have asked for the participation of professional students in their Honors 
programs. There has also been a growing interest in the development of Honors 
programs in the professional schools themselves. 

Last month’s issue of ‘THE SUPERIOR STUDENT contained articles on 
programs for the talented in two schools schools of Engineering, the Yale School 
of Engineering and the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. In April there was 
an article on the Honors Program in the University of Kansas Medical School. 
The topic of Honors in professional schools was also the theme of a panel dur- 
ing the ICSS Eastern Invitational Conference which was reported in the Octo- 
ber newsletter. This month we offer accounts of four more programs in profes- 
sional schools, one in Medicine, two in Business Administration and one in 
Education. 

Each of these programs is an example of a way in which special provision 
for able students begins to be made in professional schools. In the February issue 
Fred Harvey Harrington called professional schools the place where Honors 
programs “are most needed.” The current interest is a sign that this need is 
being recognized and met. 


Experimental Training Program in the Methodology 
and Philosophy of Research 
University of Washington School of Medicine 


A faculty committee of the University ning in the sciences fundamental to mod- 
of Washington School of Medicine** de- ern research for pre-medical and medical 
cided that an attempt should be made to students who may be potential educators 
provide special opportunities to receive and researchers. Because of the frequent 
research experience and additional train- inadequacies in the medical students’ 
*From a School of Medicine’ boédklet describing ‘the program for the summer, 1959. 

**Dr. V. C. Kelley, Professor of Pediatrics, Chairman; Mrs. M. T. Adams, Assistant to the Dean; Dr. R. J. 


Blandau, Professor of Anatomy; Dr. C. A. Evans, Professor of Microbiology; Dr. C. A. Finch, Professor of Medicine; 
and Dr. T. C. Ruch, Professor of Physiology and Biophysics. 
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backgrounds, better research training 
would be achieved, it was felt, if, in 
some manner, other disciplines such as 
the physical sciences, mathematics, psy- 
chology, languages and the social sciences 
could be introduced into the environment 
of selected medical students to a greater 
degree and in a more integrated fashion 
than is possible or desirable in the regu- 
lar curriculum. 

The Committee felt strongly that in any 
such program, quality rather than quantity 
should be the determining factor in the 
selection of participants. This was to be 
achieved by the development of methods 
for identifying and bringing into a pro- 
gram selected pre-medical and other stu- 
dents qualified for and interested in teach- 
ing and research in medicine and biology. 

To test whether such a program was 
feasible, an experimental program was 
established in the summer of 1959 with 
eleven students participating. It began 
with orientation sessions in which the stu- 
dents visited the basic science departments 
and heard descriptions of the research 
being carried on by members of the de- 
partments. Attentiton then was turned 
on orientation to specific experimental 
methods. For nine days the students 
heard talks and saw demonstrations on 
such topics as the use of measuring de- 
vices, the handling of laboratory animals, 
the use of hypothesis and the design of 
critical experiments, the interpretation 
and writing up of results, laboratory 
blunders, hazards and ettiquette, etc. 


Science Study Groups 
After the orientation program the re- 
mainder of the summer session was de- 
voted to three basic science study groups 
organized to provide special opportunities 
for the students to receive additional train- 
ing in the sciences fundamental to mod- 
ern research. The three groups.were: _ . 
I. Study Section on the Physical Sci- 
ences (Physics, Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics and Instrumentation) 


II. Study Section on the Behavioral Sci- 
ences 

III. Study Section on Philosophy of Re- 
search and Experimental Method. 


No attempt was made by any of these 
study sections to survey comprehensively 
the entire area of its interest; rather, each 
was concerned with more intensive treat- 
ment of certain selected aspects of that 
area. 


Group |: Study Section on the Physical 
Sciences 

In recent years there has been increas- 
ing need on the part of medical students 
and others in the fields of the biological 
and medical sciences to be able to under- 
stand and apply the results of mathe- 
matics, physics and chemistry to the prob- 
lems with which they deal. Frequently 
their limited background in the physical 
sciences has precluded both an under- 
standing of basic physical principles and 
the application of mathematical concepts 
to the solution of biological problems. 
Clearly there is need for both a broader 
and deeper background in the physical 
sciences. In response to this need, the 
Study Section on the Physical Sciences 
included a series of twelve lectures de- 
voted to a consideration of fundamentals 
in modern concepts of atomic and mole- 
cular structure. There were also lectures 
and laboratory sessions on the basic prin- 
ciples of instrumentation. Among the 
topics covered were theory of measure- 
ment, electricity and its applications in 
measurement, computors, oscillographs 
and transistors. 


Mathematics is involved to some extent 


. in many facets of biological and medical 


research—indeed, some areas now de- 
mand extensive mathematical training— 
and yet so little emphasis has been given 
mathematics in. the pre-medical curricu- 
lum that most medical students are woe- 
fully deficient in this area. In an attempt 
to compensate to some degree for this, a 





























course was offered on the fundamentals of 
analytic geometery and the beginnings of 
differential calculus with illustrations of 
possible applications in medical research. 
Group II: Study Section on the Behavioral 
Sciences 

Since World War II the behavioral 
sciences have become of increasing im- 
portance to medical research and medical 
education. This study group was devoted 
to demonstrating some of the close inter- 
relationships between medicine and the 
behavioral sciences and to showing how 
knowledge of the latter can help the 
physician in his work. 
Group III: Study Section on the Philosophy 
of Research and Experimental Method 

In the modern, crowded medical cur- 
riculum little time is available for con- 
sideration of philosophical and cultural as- 
pects of science. Yet, without an under- 
standing of the development of scientific 
thought and the impact which new ideas 
have produced throughout the history of 


civilization, the student cannot expect to 
comprehend the full significance of mod- 
ern scientific thought and innovations in 
science. Therefore the committee decided 
that for the summer the program pre- 
sented by this study section would be de- 
voted to a consideration of the history of 
science. The lecture series dealt with 
broad cultural and scientific implications 
of selected major advances in scientific 
thought from Greece to Isaac Newton. 

The primary aim of this rapid survey 
of the history of science was to provide 
a substantive narrative of its develop- 
ment and an analysis of its basic concerns. 
In the process an attempt was also made 
to elucidate the place of science in civil- 
ization. 


Results 

The success of the experimental pro- 
gram has led the medical school faculty to 
plan for the development of an Honors 
program based on the ideas tested by the 
summer program. 





An Honors Program 
in Business Administration 
the University of Washington 


Outstanding students in the University 
of Washington’s College of Business Ad- 
ministration have been given the oppor- 
tunity to take part in a new Honors pro- 
gram. The idea for this project grew from 
faculty discusions within the College about 
the problem of providing challenging 
studies for superior students. 

In spite of the lack of funds, the College 
faculty and a committee, headed by Pro- 
fessor Warren W. Etcheson, were con- 
vinced that an Honors program in business 
administration was important enough to 
warrant extra effort and expense within 
their own College, and decided to produce 
one on their own to prove that it was 
worthwhile. 

A tentative plan for such a program was 


laid out, some classes were temporarily 
doubled up, and the first Honors course 
for selected able students in business ad- 
ministration was offered in the Spring 
Quarter, 1959. 

Fifteen top juniors and seniors major- 
ing in business administration were se- 
lected as candidates for the special pro- 
ject. Each student was personally inter- 
viewed and given a choice of enrolling in 
such a course even though the subject 
matter, instructor, time and place had 
not yet been decided. The students were 
enthusiastic about participating in the 
pioneering effort and accepted the oppor- 
tunity sight unseen. 

Professor Dwight Robinson was se- 
lected as the instructor for the first course 
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and, with the approval of the Committee, 
chose “Cultural Influences in Business” 
as the theme of the course work. 

The class itself was planned as a collo- 
quium or discussion seminar. Technically 
it is referred to as a “conjoint” course, 
meaning that the subject matter is selected 
from several different fields and related 
“conjointly” to business. The aim of the 
course, and ultimately the entire program, 
is to provide an extension of the student’s 
viewpoint and individual studies into other 
fields besides business. This interdisci- 
plinary approach is designed to expand the 
scope of a students work rather than em- 
phasize a more intensive study in one 
field, as is done in many Honors programs. 

Class members spent much of their 
time during the quarter in discussing the 
material on the extensive reading list. 
Several lectures by university faculty 
members from other disciplines provided 
topics for stimulating discussions. The 
areas of study represented by the visiting 
lecturers included history, electrical engi- 
neering, philosophy, art and sociology. 

The students were proud of their pio- 
neering project, and at the end of the 
quarter most of them were eager to enroll 
in another Honors course this autumn, re- 
gardless of instructor, subject matter, time 
or place. 

Student enthusiasm and the support by 
the College faculty were presented as 
proof of the program’s success when an 
additional faculty position in the biennial 
budgetary allotment was requested espe- 
cially for this program. The request was 
granted. 

In the Autumn Quarter, the College of- 
fered two courses: one called The His- 
torical Perspective of Business, and the 
other emphasizing an integrated study of 
all areas in business. In the former, taught 
by Professor Joseph McGuire, some of 
the themes were as follows: 


1. The Movement Through Space 
A. Motives and Methods of Discovery 





B. Immigration and Migration 
C. The Westward Movement 
2. Business and Religion 
A. The Religious Foundations of 
Capitalism 
B. Business and Religion in the 
United States 
3. Business, Government and Politics 
A. Political Ideas for a Business World: 
Capitalism and Communism 
B. The Constitution—A Business 
Document? 
C. The Growth of Government Control 
D. The New Deal 
4. The Growth of Business Institutions 
A. The Rise of Big Business 
B. The Revolt Against Big Business 
C. The Later Years 
D. The Labor Movement 
The Businessman—Fact and Fiction 
A. Business Philosophies—Old Style 
B. The Middle Years 
C. The Social Bthic 
6. The Future? 
Bliss or Terror? 


Among the books from which assignments 

were made were the following: 

Beard, The Rise of American Civilization 

de Voto, The Course of Empire 

Hacker, The Triumph of American Capitalism 

Ziegler, Immigration, An American Dilemma 

Faulkner, The Decline of Laissez Faire 

Turner, The Frontier in American History 

Taylor, The Turner Thesis Concerning the Rolz 
of the Frontier in American History 

Sombart, The Jews and Modern Capitalism 

Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 

Fanfani, Catholicism, Protestantism, and Capital- 
ism 

Nettles, The Roots of American Civilization 

Whicher, ed., The Transcendentalist Revolt 
Against Materialism 

Kennedy, ed., Democracy and the Gospel of 
Wealth 

Leighton, ed., The Aspirin Age, 1919-41 

Heilbroner, The Worldly Philosophers 

Golob, The “Isms” 

Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism, and Democ- 
ra 

Marx pe Engles, The Communist Manifesto 

Cole, What Marx Really Meant 

Beard, An Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution 

The Constitution of the United States 

Paine, The Rights of Man 

Williamson, ed., The Growth of the American 
Economy 

Cochran and Miller, The Age of Enterprise 
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Rozwenc, The New Deal, Revolution or Evo- 
lution 

Latham, ed., John D. Rockefeller, Robber, Baron 
or Industrial Statesman 

Allen, The Big Change 

Galbraith, The Affluent Society 

Lerner, ed., The Portable Veblen 

Sinclair, The Jungle 

Lewis, Babbitt 

Whyte, The Organization Man 

Huxley, Brave New World 

Orwell, 1984 

The integrated course, taught by Pro- 
fessor Albert N. Schreiber, is concerned 
with integration itself. In order to see how 
the elements of business are integrated 
into a balanced point of view a simulated 
business environment is studied. The 
effort is made to use ideas and techniques 
learned in other courses to make decisions 
that result in profit and loss. 

In his description of the course, Pro- 
fessor Schreiber describes it as “an attempt 
to integrate the business environment with 
society as a whole so that we can see, as 
potential future business leaders (or shall 
we say business statesmen), the relation- 
ships that exist between our role as man- 
agers and our role as citizens. To accom- 
plish this objective fully would require 
a review of philosophy, political science, 
anthropology, history, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, etc. This, of course, is patently im- 
possible within the limitations of this 
course or any course. Never the less, we 
can make a start at the task, and then 
spend the rest of our lives trying to finish 
it. We will do this by selecting four 
topics as a focal point for readings and 
class discussions: thinking, population, 
productivity and people.” 

Among the readings are: 


Whyte, The Organization Man 

Bross, Design for Decision 

Woytinsky, World Population and Production 
Brown, Bonner, Weir, The Next Hundred Years 
Galbraith, The Affluent Society 

Murphy, Human Potentialities 

Selekman, A Moral Philosophy for Management 
Pasternak, Doctor Zhivago 

Greenewalt, The Uncommon Men 

Drucker, Landmarks of Tomorrow 





In the Winter Quarter the integrated 
course will be “Human Ideals and Busi- 
ness Behavior” to be taught by a philos- 
ophy professor, Melvin Rader. The course 
is designed to review and discuss those 
fundamental human ideals that necessarily 
affect business behavior. The following 
topics will be covered: 

1. The ideal of the well-educated man. 
A consideration of the values of specialism 
and of broad humanistic education. What 
are the essential values of each and how 
can they best be combined? Reading: 
Whitehead, The Aims of Education and 
Science and the Modern World. 

2. The ideal of human freedom. A 
study of rival conceptions of freedom: the 
socialist conception of Karl Marx, the 
individualistic conception of John Stuart 
Mill, and the social-democratic conception 
of John Dewey. Reading: a brief Marxist 
classic, Mill’s On Liberty, and Dewey’s 
Individualism Old and New. 

3. The ideal of an ethical economic 
order. What business practices fulfill and 
what practices infringe the requirements of 
a sound ethics? Reading: Veblen, The 
Theory of the Leisure Class and Childs 
and Cater, Ethics in a Business Civiliza- 
tion. 

4. The ideal of a humane use of tech- 
nology. We are living in the midst of a 
technological revolution of immense scope 
and danger. How can these new machines 
and techniques—including the ones em- 
ployed in business—be directed toward 
life-enhancement? How can the rift be- 
tween mechanization and humanism be 
terminated? Reading: Mumford, Tech- 
nics and Civilization. 


5. The ideal of functional art. How 
can we define the ideals of business so as 
to harmonize with sound aesthetic require- 
ments? What is the role of art in adver- 
tising, in industrial design, in the daily 
activity of living? Reading: Greenough, 
Form and Function, and Read, Art and 
Industry or The Grass Roots of Art. 








6. The ideal of a mature religion. What 
kind of religion can a well-educated busi- 
ness man not only believe in but practice? 
Reading: Ballou, The Portable World 
Bible, and Chapter XII in Whitehead’s 
Science and the Modern World. 


Also planned for the Winter Quarter is 
a course entitled “The Relation of Busi- 
ness Growth to Culture and Personality” 
whose purpose is to introduce the student 
to the culture-personality method of study- 
ing behavior and to demonstrate its ap- 
plicability to the problems of our indus- 
trial society. 

Writings concerned with the origins 
and prospects of capitalism and the indus- 
trial society will be examined and ap- 
praised by the use of the analytical tools 
or concepts provided by the culture-per- 
sonality approach as developed over the 
past half century through the cooperative 
studies of psychologists, anthropologists 
and sociologists. 

Authors to be considered will range 
from the early students of capitalism (A. 
Smith, Marx, Weber, Sombart, Tawney, 


et al.) down through the present writers 
trying to diagnose our socio-economic sys- 
tem (Galbraith, Whyte, Slichter, Drucker, 
etc.). 

To encourage concreteness in the dis- 
cussions two problems will be given great- 
est emphasis: the behavioral implications 
of the machine and accelerating produc- 
tivity. 

Conclusion 

According to Professor Etcheson, even 
though it is not now financially practical, 
it is the hope of the Committee that in 
time the opportunity for outstanding stu- 
dents to benefit from the interdisciplinary 
approach of the Honors program will be 
extended to sophomores and freshmen, 
preferably starting with able students when 
they enter the University. The ultimate 
hope of the College and the Committee is 
to see a University-wide program estab- 
lished soon into which this already suc- 
cessful program can be integrated. Steps 
are being taken at the University of Wash- 
ington toward the establishment of such 


a program. 




















The Boston College Honors Program 


in Business Administration 


by Raymond J. Aherns, Director of Honors, College of Business Administration, Boston College 


The objective of the College of Business 
Administration is to provide professional 
preparation for prospective business exec- 
utives. In accordance with this aim, the 
purpose of the Honors Program, which is 
to begin this year, is to afford superior stu- 
dents the opportunity to develop their 
abilities and talents to the maximum. 

‘The program is administered by an 
Honors Council of eight members includ- 
ing one member from each of the five 
major fields of concentration. 


Program Content 
Freshman Year 

Although not a part of the Program, 
special arrangements have been made to 
give more able freshmen the opportunity 
to broaden and liberalize their intellectual 
background by reading and discussing a 
wide range of contemporary novels. Two 
of the usual three hours per week will be 
allocated to the regular material in the 
English and Modern Language courses 
with the third hour in each course sched- 
uled as a two-hour period under the joint 
direction of the English and Modern Lan- 
guage professors. 


Sophomore Year 

The objective of the program in this 
year will be to develop the capacity of the 
individual to make his own investigations 
and to increase his ability to express him- 
self both orally and in writing. 

Five or six colloquia of approximately 
two hours in length will be held during the 
academic year. A subject of general inter- 
est will be discussed at each session by a 
panel of six Honors students to be fol- 


lowed by a question period. The meetings 
will be open to all interested students. 

The first topic of discussion will be se- 
lected by the faculty Moderator and his 
Advisory Council. Subsequent subjects 
will be chosen by the Honors group, al- 
though a suggested list of topics will be 
furnished by the Moderator and the Coun- 
cil. The following titles indicate some 
possible areas of discussion: Unionism in 
America, Scientific Discoveries and the 
Human Race, Free Trade and Protection- 
ism, and Kissinger’s Nuclear Weapons and 
Foreign Policy. 

The Honors section will organize and 
administer the entire program including 
the selection of the members of each 
panel. All activities, however, will be con- 
ducted with the advice and approval of 
the Moderator. 

At the time of his scheduled panel ap- 
pearance, each panel member must submit 
to the Moderator a written report on his 
particular aspect of the subject matter. 
This report will be given to the student’s 
English professor for evaluation and what- 
ever course credit he may wish to give it. 
The reports will also be mimeographed 
and distributed to all the Honors students 
as well as submitted to the Editorial Board 
of the Guidepost for possible publication. 
The Librarian will keep on file the best of 
the reports for future reference. 

Non-panel members of the Honors Sec- 
tion will be expected to engage in back- 
ground reading on the topic under discus- 
sion. At the end of each session, there 
will be a critical evaluation of the perform- 
ance of the panel and of each of its mem- 
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bers by the other Honors students. In 
addition, every member of the Honors 
section in attendance will turn in a com- 
pleted unsigned checklist giving his ap- 
praisal of each panel member’s contribu- 
tion. After recording, the lists will be 
offered to the respective panel members 
so that they may see how they were rated 
by their colleagues. 


Junior and Senior Program 

The content of this program brings to 
a culmination the College’s contribution to 
the development of the Honors student as 
a future business executive. Accord- 
ingly the program stresses the highest 
standards of professional competency and 
the requisite breadth of background neces- 
sary for decision making in the business 
world, thus laying the groundwork which 
will be of vital assistance to the individual 
student in developing his full potential as 
a businessman. 

The Program consists of a two year 
plan involving several kinds of activities 
such as: 


1. Discussions with Business Execu- 
tives. 

The objective of the discussions is to 
determine what each executive believes 
made him successful, thus offering stu- 
dents the opportunity to learn from the 
experiences of these men. One underlying 
fact seems to be that the successful busi- 
nessman knew things when the knowledge 
was needed. How he prepared himself 
for such a chance should prove very help- 
ful to the student’s own planning. All 
junior and senior Honors students will 
meet for a discussion with the business 
executive. A subsequent session will be 
held by the students to review the ideas 
and contributions of the meeting. 

2. Seminars on Topics of Vital Interest 
to the Businessman. 


Groups of seven Honors students com- 
posed of juniors and seniors will study 
the various aspects of a subject chosen by 
them. When sufficiently prepared, the 
group will present their findings to the 
assembled Honors men. There will then 
be a discussion at a formal evening session 
by an authority in the field under investi- 
gation. This meeting will be open to all 
interested persons. 

3. Formal Academic Presentation. 

A panel of three Honors students and 
three invited junior executives will be 
formed to discuss a current subject which 
tends to be controversial in nature. It may 
be a subject already discussed in the 
seminar program, mentioned above, in 
which the students did an outstanding job. 
Questions from the floor to be addressed 
to the panel would be prepared by another 
group of students to make the session as 
informative as possible. 


Departmental Honors 
of Business Administration 


The general College of Business Ad- 
ministration Honors Program cuts across 
all departmental lines in order to present 
to the student a viewpoint which concerns 
itself with the whole picture. The indi- 
vidual student’s contribution to the 
knowledge of students majoring in other 
fields will be enhanced by the greater 
the progress he makes in his own speciali- 
zation and therefore every department is 
being encouraged to develop an Honors 
Program for its majors. 

Evaluation 

The Program that has been outlined 
above will receive its baptism in the cur- 
rent year and it is hoped that it will carry 
out the intended objectives adequately. A 
procedure for evaluating the Program so 
that beneficial revisions, deletions and 
additions may be made in the Program 
for the following year will be established. 




















An Honors Program in Education 


at Boston College* 


In the years 1955-58 the staff and 
faculty of the Boston College School of 
Education decided to try a number of ap- 
proaches to the development of an Honors 
program in Education. These earlier at- 
tempts were brought to fruition in a pro- 
gram begun in the fall of 1958. This was 
done because they had come to the conclu- 
sion that presumably students come to the 
School of Education with the intention of 
acquiring both the professional lore of 
teaching as well as a sound undergraduate 
general education. Those who do come to 
the school with this double purpose—and 
certainly the best among them—must be 
challenged both as future teachers and as 
students in general education. For this 
reason the proposed Honors program, 
while having some elements in common 
with programs in Liberal Arts Colleges, 
has one feature which distinguishes it from 
such Honors work: the participants are 
challenged professionally. To achieve this 
the Honors program will endeavor to 
stretch students toward the limits of their 
intellectual capacity, provide increased 
substance and challenge for gifted stu- 
dents, and provide a professional as well 
as an intellectual increment to the regular 
programs. 

The Honors program is designed with 
the idea that such a program would train 
two important classes of teachers: those 
who would teach the gifted, since they 
themselves were gifted, and those who 
would teach at college level rather than in 
secondary or elementary schools as the 
majority of the students presently do. 

Its general aims are to offer a program 
that will permit maximal personal develop- 
ment for the individual students and bet- 
ter teachers generally. 


The question arises—are there sufficient 
numbers of gifted students in an under- 
graduate school of Education to warrant 
a special program for them? No general 
answer can be offered, but in terms of this 
school and this program, in the fall of 
1958, 30 students then entering sopho- 
more and junior years were judged to be 
capable of profiting from Honors study. 
Admission to the program was based on 
CEEB aptitude scores, IQ on the Hen- 
mon-Nelson test, and achievement meas- 
ured by grade-point averages during the 
year preceding. On the basis of these 
criteria, 10% of each class appeared cap- 
able of profiting from this program as it 
is presently set up. 

Basically, Honors students at Boston 
College School of Education take the reg- 
ular liberal arts and professional curricu- 
lum plus a three year cycle of Honors sem- 
inars beginning in the sophomore year. 


The Sophomore Honors Seminar 


Reading and guided discussion of selec- 
tions on central problems of Education 
which apear in the writings of outstand- 
ing thinkers from Plato to Maritain and 
from Dewey to Hutchins are the main 
work of this year. The objectives of the 
seminar are to develop: 1) knowledge 
of important philosophical themes in edu- 
cation; 2) skill in critical reading, inchud- 
ing the ability to comprehend the key 
elements of the assignment, to see their 
interrelationships, to see the implications 
of ideas presented, and to evaluate the 
material; and 3) skill in scholarly dis- 
cussion, including attainment of intellec- 
tual responsibility, attitudes of coopera- 
tion with others and respect for their 
opinions, perception of the role of the 


*From a preliminary report prepared by Gerald McDonald, Director of the Program; Russell 
Davis, Director of Evaluation; Robert Bond, Evaluator. 
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individual and of the group in discussion, 
and clarity and fluency of thought and 
speech. 


The Junior Honors Seminar 

The Arthurian Legend—its time and 
its timelessness, its place and universality, 
its import and its implicaticns for all 
times and places—is the theme of reading 
and guided discussion in the junior year. 
In addition to the objectives of the sopho- 
more seminar, students should acquire an 
understanding of literature as a reflection 
of culture and an ability to express their 
critical judgments in writing. 


The Senior Honors Seminar 

This is the heart of the program. In it 
the distinctive professional component of 
the program is introduced. Seniors will 
have two different experiences: 
1. For one hour of each week one half of 
the seniors will act as tutors for sopho- 
more discussants. Each senior tutor will 
guide three sophomore discussants in a 
preliminary analysis of the reading that is 
assigned for the regular sophomore sem- 
inar. In these weekly hour-long tutorial 
sessions, seniors will be required to help 
sophomores make a detailed exploratory 
analysis of the reading selection as a prep- 
aration for critical discussion in the main 
seminar. 
2. The remaining seniors will participate 
in the main sophomore seminar discus- 
sions, assisting sophomore discussants, 
either as leaders, fellow participants or re- 
source persons. Seniors will help sopho- 
mores to make a meaningful analysis of 
the selection, to give an adequate evalu- 
ation of the selection, to make realistic 
application of the selection to contempor- 
ary issues, and to become more aware of 
their own attitudes and assumptions. 

Seniors will exchange their assignments 
at the end of the first semester so that 
they will have experience both as tutors 
and as discussion guides. Since they will 
be guiding sophomores in the analysis and 
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discussion of the same reading assignments 
that were covered in their own sophomore 
seminar, the seniors should gain insight 
into the teacher’s grave responsibility for 
possessing deeper knowledge and making 
dispassionate and valid judgments. 

It is hoped that the seniors will achieve 
a heightened sense of responsibility both 
intellectually and professionally, that they 
will acquire some of the skill required for 
guiding the thinking of others, and that 
they will gain knowledge of, and skill in, 
the management of discussion. If they are 
to perform adequately as discussion lead- 
ers, they must bring to bear all the skills 
and attitudes acquired during the junior 
and sophomore years and combine them 
with new-found maturity, sensitivity and 
knowledge. 

Evaluation of Seminar Discussion 

Inasmuch as just a single year has 
passed since the launching of the program, 
only a tentative evaluation of the sopho- 
more Honors seminar is offered. 

There are no existent techniques readily 
serviceable for making an evaluation of 
discussion classes of the sort under study. 
Hence, a methodological study had to be 
made to develop categories of analysis that 
would serve to evaluate the discussions in 
terms of the objectives set for the pro- 
gram. A number of schemes were de- 
veloped and applied to tape-recorded dis- 
cussion sessions during the course of the 
first year. 

Although no finally satisfactory scheme 
was developed, a tentative method was 
applied and refined. Rough though this 
scheme was, when applied to the seminar 
sessions it did reveal changes in the stu- 
dents’ discussion behavior during the 
course of the year. The scheme was ap- 
plied to a discussion early in the year and 
a second discussion toward the close of 
the year. An equal sample of 49 running 
minutes of discussion was analyzed. The 
first discussion was based on Pope Pius 
XI’s encyclical letter The Christian Edu- 
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cation of Youth, recorded in November, 
shortly after the opening of the seminar. 
The second discussion was based on 
George Geiger’s discussion of “Experi- 
mentalism” which appeared in the 54th 
yearbook of the NSSE. This discussion 
was held in late March. 


Differences appeared. The most not- 
able was in the degree of self-direction 
acquired by the discussants during the 
course of the seminars. In the November 
session the discussion leader was forced 
constantly to rephrase and explain the 
topic under discussion. Otherwise, the 
discussion lagged. In March the students 
clarified and explained for themselves and 
called upon the discussion leader for 
occasional resource information. The an- 
alysis did tend to confirm attainment of 
the objective of leading students to demon- 
strate greater resourcefulness, more in- 
dependence and ingenuity, greater intel- 
lectual responsibility, increased depth of 
interest and more balanced participation 
by all discussants, rather than a select few. 


However, at the end of the year as in 
the beginning, some students still domin- 
ated the discussions, made many contribu- 
tions and showed considerable self-pos- 
session and perceptiveness, while others 
tended to remain silent or to speak only 
when directly questioned. The analysis 
showed that the index of participation 
did climb over the course of the year, and 
that more discussants offered contributions 
in the later discussions than in the earlier 
ones. Some students who were ineffective 
and inarticulate in the early discussions 
became effective participants later. 


“Interaction of ideas,” as revealed by 
direct exchanges between discussants, 
rather than redirection through the leader, 
also increased during the year. This in- 
creased notably in the later discussions 
which dealt with the implications and 
applications of philosophical principles to 
the practice of education. Lengthy ex- 





changes among students were more com- 
mon toward the end of the year. 

During the year the content of the dis- 
cussions showed a distinctive trend. Earli- 
er discussions were caught on the explor- 
ation: of the meanings of the reading as- 
sigm uents. Later discussion stressed evalu- 
ations of the authors’ ideas and consider- 
ation of their implications for educational 
theory and teaching practice. The actual 
number of different themes treated in a 
single discussion showed a tendency to de- 
cline. At the same time, fewer themes 
were treated in greater detail and more 
integrated discussions resulted. 

Students at the end of the term showed 
a greater willingness to admit doubts and 
uncertainties and to ask other participants 
for help and clarification. Students also 
showed greater responsibility and tact in 
their handling of the contributions of other 
discussants. 

In the early discussion there was a high 
incidence of the use of stereotypes and 
tags, overgeneralization and emotional 
language. There was less attention to the 
warranty for the value judgments that 
were offered. In later discussion, students 
showed more awareness of the necessity 
of offering grounds for statements and 
warranty for judgments. Students also 
were more meticulous in their handling 
of terms and definitions and made more 
precise distinctions. In some cases this 
behavior itself became extreme, and stu- 
dents spent too much discussion time on 
the formal adequacy of the logic under- 
lying arguments and judgments offered by 
author and discussants. 

One major weakness was evident 
throughout the year. At times students 
seemed to need orientation as to their 
responsibilities as discussants generally 
and their individual tasks and discussion 
obligations on particular and specific read- 
ings. At times students showed bafflement 
and frustration, and seemed at a loss as 
to how to begin. Early in the year when 
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the leader allowed students to find their 
own way, some notably flat discussions 
resulted. Later the leader took a more 
direct hand, but even this is not the de- 
sideratum expressed in the objectives. A 
way must be found whereby the leader 
can give some task orientation and some 
ground rules for discussion behavior, and 
yet not dominate the discussion. 


Throughout the course of the seminars 
improved discussion seemed to be a direct 
function of improved reading. With better 
and closer preparation the discussion was 
smoother and more fruitful. 


Oral Examinations 

The sophomores and juniors are evalu- 
ated by oral examinations given by a 
three-man board of examiners who are 
independent of the program and who rep- 
resent disciplines related to the content of 
the seminars. 


The purpose of the oral examination 
is to evaluate the students and not the 
program. Specifically, its purpose was to 
measure the students’ comprehensive mas- 
tery of the subject matter which forces 
the students to synthethize their knowl- 
edge in preparation for it. 

In general, the examiners felt that the 
students were well prepared; the major 
criticism of the students’ performance 





being that they were unable to relate their 
readings to problems in the field. 

The oral examinations also tended to 
confirm the findings of Bloom and others 
as to the effectiveness of covert participa- 
tion by seemingly non-participating mem- 
bers of discussion classes. Some of the 
“quiet ones” rose to meet the challenge 
of the oral examinations and gave dis- 
tinguished performances. 

The most important advantage, how- 
ever, was that the students were freed of 
any desire to impress the director or 
teachers who thus became allies and 
guides, rather than judges. Although 
some examiners criticized this procedure, 
the director felt that the advantages were 
great enough to justify its continuation. 


Editors’ Conclusion 

By providing the students with actual 
teaching experience while they are doing 
formal Honors work this Boston College 
program is nicely adapted to its role in a 
professional school of Education. It re- 
mains to be seen whether such focusing 
on the methods of learning and teaching 
while learning is effective in producing 
better teachers. The systematic evaluation 
demonstrated in this report should help 
determine whether these particular Honors 
approaches are effective in achieving the 
goals desired. 
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The Superior Failure: Three Converging Studies 


This report is a composite of separate 
reports on three closely related studies 
undertaken to discover the differences be- 
tween achieving and non-achieving stu- 
dents in college. Two of them* focus on 
the differences between those students of 
high ability (as shown by the usual tests) 
who perform in college according to ex- 
pectation and those who do not, and the 
third** compares probationers and Hon- 
ors students. These studies were under- 
taken independently of one another and 
used basically different methods. It is 
particularly striking, therefore, to see how 
close they are in the type of questions 
raised and in results. 

All three reflect on the waste which re- 
sults both from the failure of students of 
high ability to complete their work and 
from the expenditure of time and effort 
on those non-achievers who do not seem 
to be amenable to help from the usual 
college resources. Professor Carlson points 
out that, “while it is easy to attribute 
academic difficulties to poor selection pro- 
cedures or low admission standards, this 
cannot be the case for the top segment of 
the student body. The failure of any sub- 
stantial number of this group to complete 
a full college program should be a matter 
of crucial importance to all educators. 
From this group come our college faculty, 
our scientists, and our best professional 
talent.” 

But before it is possible to establish 
programs to help these apparently gifted 
students who do not achieve up to expec- 
tation, the differences between those who 
do and those who do not realize their 





potential must be discovered, and it must 
be determined whether the factors pro- 
ducing under achievement are correctable 
or not. This was the objective of Pro- 
fessor Jonietz’ study which she has sum- 
marized as follows: 


Achieving, Near Achieving and 
Non-Achieving Students 

The method used in this study was a 
brief questionnaire and a confidential, con- 
trolled and recorded interview by a clinical 
psychologist. At the time of the interview 
the interviewer did not know the grades 
of the students. 

The sample consisted of 57 freshmen 
enrolled in the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences who scored at the 90th percentile 
or higher on the School and College Abil- 
ities Test. They were divided into three 
groups based on their grades at the end of 
the first semester: Group I, the “Achiev- 
ing Students,” made an average of 4.25 
or higher on a 5-point grade. Group II, 
the “Near-Achieving Students,” made an 
average of 3.5 to 4.25.. Group III, the 
“Non-Achieving Students,” made an aver- 
age of below 3.5. 

Group I—Achieving Students 

Only 39% of the students achieved the 
grades which would have been expected. 
These students do not study any more than 
the non-achievers, they participate in ac- 
tivities, date and are happy with their 
social life. They differ from the others 
in being more self-motivated for college 
and in feeling a need for social and per- 
sonality improvement. They are not as 
positive of their professional goals as the 
other groups but are more realistic about 


*Alice K. Jonietz (Department of Psychology and Student Counseling Service, University of 
Illinois) “A Study of Achieving and Non-Achieving Students of Superior Ability.” (A full 
report of the study is available without charge from Professor Jonietz.) 

J. Spencer Carlson (Director, Counseling Center, University of Oregon) “What to do about 


our ‘Superior’ Failures.” 


**Ira Iscoe (Department of Psychology, University of Texas) “Probationers and Honors Stu- 
dents,” ARTS AND SCIENCES (The University of Texas) III, 2. 





them. They are less concerned with na- 
tional recognition and financial remunera- 
tion and much more concerned with self- 
realization and service to others. 


Group Il—Near-Achieving Students 

These students are full of conflicts and 
uncertainties. They feel much more in- 
adequate than the other two groups and 
report many more problems. They do not 
date as much, are sick more, and in gen- 
eral seem less happy. Their confusion is 
reflected in their values and philosophies. 
However, for the most part they take the 
responsibility for their own lack of achive- 
ment. Twenty per cent of this group raised 
their grades to a Group I level in the 
second semester and 20% dropped to a 
Group III level. 


Group IIl—The Non-Achieving Students 

These students feel that they would 
have to study very little more to “get 
close to a 5-point average.” They consider 
themselves just as efficient as the achiev- 
ing students and much more adequate 
both intellectually and socially than the 
other two groups. Only one third of the 
group feel that they have any problem with 
school work and none of them feel they 
have any emotional instability. 

Group III students are more sure of 
their professional goals, expect to make 
more money and achieve greater fame, al- 
though they have less factual information 
on the requirements for reaching their 
goals (for example, what degrees are 
needed for particular professions). They 
also feel less responsibility to society. 





important to these students. They are 
far more critical of the University and 
take little or no responsibility for them- 
selves. In short, the self and social per- 
ceptions and values of the non-achieving 
students are very different from either the 
achieving or near-achieving students. 

Sixty-six per cent of these students were 


validity for them.—The Editors. 
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“Fame” and “fun” in life are far more - 


either dropped from the college because 
of grades or went on probation the follow- 
ing semester. 


Jonietz’? Summary 

Clear and identifiable differences be- 
tween achieving, near-achieving and non- 
achieving superior students do emerge 
from straightforward questioning. There is 
no evidence that these differences are pri- 
marily attributable to finances, health, too 
much or too little socialization, or any 
of the other frequently hypothicated 
causes. The differences are of two major 
kinds: first, what Gardner Murphy calls 
“ . . individual and socially-shared de- 
ception.” Non-achieving students are not 
only lacking in factual information but 
have false or distorted perceptions of 
themselves and society.* The second ma- 
jor difference lies in the nebulous area of 
character: whatever it is, from wherever 
it comes, motivation is linked to it. 
While much can be done through ordinary 
means to improve the work of the “near- 
achievers,” the “non-achievers” will only 
respond to some very radical attack upon 
their own self-deceptions and value ori- 
entation. 


Probationers and Honors Students 


Although comparing Honor roll stu- 
dents and low achievers who do not have 
high ability, Professor Iscoe arrives at 
conclusions about the difference between 
high and low achievers which are similar 
to those of Professor Jonietz. In both 
studies the low achievers seemed to have 
a lesser sense of responsibility. Just on the 
simple matter of returning a questionnaire, 
there was a striking difference between the 
two groups in Professor Iscoe’s sample. 
Eighty-four per cent of the Honor roll 
students responded promptly, while only 
63 per cent of the failing students re- 
sponded without further contact. 

Professor Iscoe divided his probation- 


*False, that is by the standards of the university and the society. It is possible that some of the “non-achievers” 
are simply rejecting the values of the university and the society in the name of values which may have more 








ary group into two categories in the belief 
that significant differences would be found 
between them. These are defined as fol- 
lows: 


1. Type | — Traditional scholastic proba- 
tion. Here resides the great bulk of stu- 
dents finally placed on enforced with- 
drawal status. They are at best marginal 
students, rarely getting off probation for 
more than a semester and with few, if 
any, grades above C. 


2. Type !! —- Circumstantial scholastic 
probation. These students exhibit a pat- 
tern of grades different from Type I. 
They have not been on probation previ- 
ously. They comprise roughly 13 per cent 
of all probationary students in the College 
of ‘Arts and Sciences. 

Significant differences were found be- 
tween Type I and Type II in regard to 
removal from probationary status. Al- 
though in late April, 1958, about 85 per 
cent of each group indicated a belief that 
they would be removed from probation, 
actually about 46 per cent of those in Type 
I were either placed on enforced with- 
drawal status or continued on probation, 
as compared to 18 per cent of those stu- 
dents in Type II. 

This seems to indicate that these non- 
achievers have the same lack of self-per- 
ception which Professor Jonietz discov- 
ered in her sample. 

Among his other results, Professor 
Iscoe found that superior students 
start and finish college earlier, that pro- 
portionately more men were on probation 
and more women won Honor roll status. 
This latter finding should be considered in 
light of the possibility that relatively 
brighter girls are more likely to go to 
college than boys, and that more boys are 
enrolled in pre-professional curricula 
which may have higher standards and 
greater competition. 

Professor Iscoe also noted “a significant 
tendency for Honor students to originate 
from the larger high schools (400 and 


above in graduating class). In addition, 
79 per cent of the Honor students in the 
College graduated in the top 10 per cent 
of their high school graduating class, as 
compared to 19 per cent of Type I and 
42 per cent of Type II. 


In respect to the highest ranking gradu- 
ates, the initial promise shown by about 
one out of every five students on scholastic 
probation apparently was not fulfilled at 
the University. A close relationship was al- 
so found between estimate of adequacy 
and actual number of years a subject was 
taken in high school. Honor roll students 
were found to have taken significantly 
more years of mathematics, foreign lang- 
uages and English. 


The non-achievers in Professor Iscoe’s 
sample seemed to be more aware of hin- 
drances to their academic success than 
did the non-achievers in the [Illinois 
sample, although differences in method 
(questionnaire vs. non-directive interview) 
may account for the difference. Seventy- 
six per cent of Type I and 64 per cent of 
Type II mentioned one or more hin- 
drances to their scholastic success. Prob- 
lems of adjustment and lack of interest 
were prominent in the complaints of Type 
I students. Inability to concentrate was 
mentioned by 41 per cent of this group 
compared to 21 per cent of both the 
Honor roll and Type II students. Outside 
employment was a problem to one out of 
every four probationary students com- 
pared to one out of ten Honor roll stu- 
dents. Suprisingly the same ratios hold 
for illness. Either students on probation 
comprise the great bulk of illnesses on 
campus or their concept of illness differs 
from that of the Honor roll group. Anxiety 
could well be a factor here. Professor 
Jonietz found a similar situation in her 
study. 

Also reflecting a parallel lack of self- 
perception or willingness to face up to per- 
sonal responsibility was the fact, which 
Professor Iscoe found, that 70 per cent of 
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the students in both probationary groups 
had never availed themselves of available 
counseling services. 
Iscoe’s Conclusions 

The conclusions reached by Professor 
Iscoe are very close to those arrived at by 
Professor Jonietz. Both agree (to use Pro- 
fessor Iscoe’s words) that “college condi- 
tions in and of themselves do not usually 
produce scholastic failures or, for that 
matter, personal maladjustments. There 
is, of course, no doubt that special tutorial 
sections, extra help, and courses in read- 
ing and how to study would be beneficial.” 
(But would these be of much value 
to Professor Jonietz’ “non-achievers?” ) 
However, Dr. Iscoe does say that when it 
comes to the allocation of limited re- 
sources, they should be used “where they 
can do the most good. There may be 
some question as to the extent to which 
an institution should go in attempting to 
salvage those whose motivational and 
preparational status render them largely 
unsalvageable. On the other hand, there 
are at present, and will continue to be, a 
number of promising students in academic 
difficulty for various reasons, such as 
emotional or adjustment problems. These 
are the ones who seemingly could profit 
maximally from the various services the 
university offers.” 


Editors’ Conclusion 

The justification for studies such as 
these, aside from their theoretical in- 
terest, is the importance, in view of 
limited resources, of being able to dis- 
tinguish between those under-achieving 
superior students who can be helped and 
those who probably cannot. However, 
both Professors Iscoe and Jonietz write 
as though the failures are due primarily 
to deficiencies of the students so that the 
responsibility for adjustment is upon them, 


not the university. If the existing means 
of dealing with their problems are in- 
adequate, then they are considered “un- 
salvageable.” 


There are, however, other alternatives 
which also can be based on the facts 
adduced in these reports: 


1. The institution can refrain from any 
action on behalf of those who do not 
measure up to its standards, arguing that 
the diversion of limited resources to in- 
dividual therapeutic and remedial work 
does not serve the best interests of the 
majority of the students or the university. 


2. The institution can develop general 
remedial programs as contrasted with in- 
dividual counseling. Changes such as in 
class size, teaching techniques, study fa- 
cilities, extracurricular arrangements, etc., 
might solve many of the difficulties and 
obviate the need for much of the individ- 
ual attention which the non-achieving 
students at all ability levels now get. 


3. The institution can attempt a major 
change in its “atmosphere” and value 
orientation, a more radical approach to 
the problem. It is possible that some of 
the non-achievers of superior ability are 
right in their complaints about the defi- 
ciencies of the university between them 
and many of their more successful peers 
may be basically that the later accept the 
existing system while the former are in 
rebellion (often unconscious) against an 
inadequate system and its values. The re- 
fusal to recognize the possible legitimacy 
of their criticism, forces them to pay a 
very high price for the rebellion. When the 
problem is viewed from this perspective 
it is seen that the university has a re- 
sponsibility to examine itself thoroughly 
before it writes off the non-achiever of 
high ability as “unsalvageable.” 
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Freshman Semmar Program at Harvard College’ 


Freshmen who entered Harvard this 
fall had available, in addition to those 
courses Offered regularly to freshmen, a 
number of opportunities for supervised in- 
dependent study under the Freshman 
Seminar Program. 

Though these seminars have a vari- 
ety of forms, they are alike in in- 
tention: to lend vigor to the freshman 
year by associating students with estab- 
lished scholars in academic undertakings 
that are at once stimulating and demand- 
ing. 


Common Features 
The seminars are further characterized 
by several common features: 


1. In each a small number of freshmen 
in close association with a member of the 
faculty will undertake as individuals or as 
a group intensive work in some mutually 
exciting field of study. The scope of that 
study will be in some cases narrowly lim- 
ited and in others broadly inclusive. 


2. In almost every instance the form of 
the seminar, by preserving freedom for an 
unusual degree of independence in direc- 
tion and organization of study, will de- 
mand of the student a high degree of ma- 
turity, responsibility and self-discipline, 
requiring that to a large extent the stu- 
dents educate themselves and each other. 

3. A study or laboratory will be avail- 
able, where appropriate, to the members 
of each seminar. 

4. Participation in a seminar will not 
alter the academic commitment required 
of freshmen. Instead, for up to two of the 
normal four and one-half courses, the 
seminars will substitute supervised inde- 
pendent study, with the additional possi- 
bility of replacing English Composition 


with equivalent independent work in writ- 
ing. 

5. Though the criteria for participation 
vary greatly, any interested student may 
apply for admission to a particular sem- 
inar. Final selection will be made in each 
case by the faculty member concerned, 
based in some cases on interviews held 
during registration week. 


The Seminars 

The seminars available in this first ex- 
perimental year cover a wide range of 
topics and fields. In one, poet William 
Alfred will guide informal discussions and 
student writing on literary topics. In an- 
other, Bruce Chalmers, a metallurgist, will 
assist boys with an interest in electronics 
and photography in the laboratory investi- 
gation of the freezing of water and the 
melting of ice. 

Five freshmen who never have had a 
close-up look at the life of immigrants in 
a large American city will do field work 
in Boston’s North End under the guidance 
of the sociologist, Leon Bramson. 

Another small group will gather with 
philosopher Raphael Demos to push their 
reading and thinking beyond the limits of 
his introductory course, Philosophy 1. 

Six or eight freshmen will work in the 
physics laboratory, designing apparatus 
and experiments to illustrate such ideas 
as potential, momentum, phase, quantum 
and field. 

Human liberty will be the central theme 
of another group, doing research under 
the historian, Oscar Handlin. They will 
make studies of topics related to man’s 
freedom in a variety of different societies. 
Professor Handlin is director of the Center 
for the Study of the History of Liberty in 
America at Harvard. 


*Based on materials from the office of Edward T. Wilcox, Director, Program of Advanced 


Standing, Harvard College. 











Neglected source material on the Nava- 
jo Indians will be studied by stuaents 
working under anthropologist Clyde 
Kluckhohn. A variety of material con- 
cerning the Navajo, which has not been 
adequately explored, will be used: 19th 
century government reports, accounts of 
travelers and soldiers, medical and bio- 
logical data, and archaeological studies. 


German magazines will be a chief 
source for a study of German historical 
thought since World War II under Pro- 
fessor Franklin L. Ford. 


Freshmen studying the behavioral sci- 
ences with the social psychologist, Jerome 
Bruner, will alternate laboratory experi- 
ments and field studies with reading and 
seminar discussions. 

How domestic politics and foreign 
policy affect each other will be the focus 
of study and research by five to eight 
freshmen with a solid grounding in Ameri- 
can history. Their research and discussions 
will be an extension of Dean McGeorge 
Bundy’s course on “The United States in 
World Politics.” 

In chemistry, selected freshmen will 
learn advanced laboratory techniques in 
the fall under Professor Eugene Rochow 
and apply them in independent research 
during the spring term. 

In astronomy, a technical team of fresh- 
men under Professor Donald Menzel will 
make “stopframe” photographs of sun- 
spot behavior at the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory, and study the results for an 
understanding of the growth and behavior 
of sunspots. 

In biology, selected freshmen will do 
laboratory or field work as individuals, 
advised by senior faculty members fa- 
miliar with their fields of special interest. 

Two or three freshmen of exceptional 
ability and interest in English literature 
will meet with Professor W. J. Bate to 
examine a number of works in their his- 
torical setting. 

A larger group—10 to 12—will push 
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their reading beyond the limits of Profes- 
sor Stephen Gilman’s course on “Uses of 
the Comic Spirit” and thrash out their 
findings in weekly discussions. 

Other seminar groups will take a wider 
view of the field of learning. Professor 
David Riesman and a small staff will con- 
duct several freshman workshops. In 
each of these, 6 to 12 freshmen will seek 
integration of their several areas of study 
with each other and with the concern of 
the individual student. They will start by 
examining two basic concepts of modern 
social thought: the unconscious and cul- 
ture as the anthropologists use the term. 
As part of their studies, the seminar mem- 
bers will take two of Harvard’s General 
Education courses: “Introduction to Lit- 
erature” under Professor Reuben A. 
Brower and Professor Riesman’s “Char- 
acter and Social Structure in America.” 

While most of the seminars require 
some special knowledge and interest on 
the student’s part, Professor Riesman’s 
workshops open the experimental program 
to any freshmen who are adventurous 
enough to depart somewhat from the usual 
freshman program. 

“The history, pretensions and philo- 
sophical implications of behavioral sci- 
ence” will be the subject of inquiry by 
5 to 10 students working with Dr. George 
Goethals of the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. They will ask such questions as: 
is the science of behavior an area which 
has developed a relevant philosophy, or 
is it an amorphous field which has only 
pretensions? 


Editors’ Conclusion 

There are a number of interesting fea- 
tures of the Harvard program. It uses the 
best men on the faculty to teach freshmen 
and permits them to teach in the manner 
to which most of them are accustomed in 
their upperclass or graduate teaching. The 
groups are small and the students work 
together under conditions demanding rigor 
and eliciting group and self-evaluation. 
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Credit is granted toward distribution and 
concentration requirements and, for the 
most part, grades are dispensed with. It is 
particularly significant that this “Honors” 
approach is applied to laboratory work. 
All of this is being done for the first time 
at Harvard at the freshman level and is 
the outcome of a careful analysis of the 
needs of first-year students which have 
not hitherto been met. 

If the aims of the program are achieved, 
not only will the students be immeasurab- 
ly enriched by their experience, but an 


economizing of faculty resources will be- 
come possible in later undergraduate years 
as these students take on more responsi- 
bility for their own education. Thus, a 
large investment of faculty talent in the 
freshman year can bring increasing re- 
turns in every succeeding year. 

Other institutions with Honors pro- 
grams only at the upperclass level may 
find this innovation at Harvard a stimulus 
to extend their own efforts to the first 
two years. 


Upperclass Programs at Princeton 


Unlike institutions in which only a small 
group of undergraduates are permitted to 
enroll in Honors programs, at Princeton 
all students are candidates for Honors. 
This is possible since Princeton’s system 
of independent work and small-group in- 
struction amounts to an Honors program 
for all. Individual attainment is deeply 
embedded in the plan of study. Depart- 
mental concentration means not merely 
a grouping of course requirements but 
genuine independent study. Each year 
many seniors, whose previous records had 
not earned them distinction, achieve de- 
partmental Honors—an indication of the 
stimulus provided by independent study 
during the upperclass years. Approxi- 
mately forty per cent of the senior class 
earn departmental Honors each year. 

The individual needs of students are 
provided for in many ways. The principle 
of advanced placement, as conceived and 
applied during the underclass years, is in 
full operation at the upperclass level. Stu- 
dents who wish to pursue more concen- 
trated and intensified studies are at liberty 
to do so. A few exceptional scholars take 
advantage of Princeton’s long-established 
three-year plan and move directly from 





freshman to junior status. Others, by 
qualifying for the junior year abroad under 
the selective conditions of this program, 
substitute a year’s study in a foreign uni- 
versity for the corresponding period at 
Princeton. Many contribute to colloquia 
and conferences conducted by members of 
the faculty. High-standing students en- 
gaged in writing theses of unusual prom- 
ise and scope are permitted to reduce the 
number of their elective courses in order 
to concentrate to better purpose on inde- 
pendent work. Departments frequently 
offer to seniors of demonstrated ability 
the right to partake in special senior sem- 
inars which approach the level of gradu- 
ate study. Finally, qualified seniors are 
sometimes admitted to graduate seminars, 
while still others participate in field trips 
and other research projects at the graduate 
level. 

In addition to these special provisions, 
every student, beginning with his first term 
in the junior year, has the number of 
courses in which he enrolls reduced from 
five to four. The fifth course of the pre- 
ceding years is replaced by independent 
study in the field of knowledge represented 
by his. department. During the junior 


*From Undergraduate Education at Princeton (June, 1958) 24-30, and a pamphlet entitled 
Princeton University: Special Programs in the Humanities. 











year, the student lays the groundwork for 
his choice of subject for special work in 
the senior year. This climax of his depart- 
mental work is a solid study of some 
problem or set of materials chosen by the 
student: a thesis of perhaps 25,000- 
30,000 words. The thesis is evidence of 
the student’s maturity. It incorporates the 
results of independent investigation and 
personal interpretation. The best theses 
each year reveal the merits of self-reliance 
in intellectual development and the variety 
and scope are shown by such titles as: 
The Rise and Fall of Virginia City, Ne- 
vada; Solar Magnetic Moment and Diur- 
nal Variation of Cosmic Ray Intensity; 
The Ski Lodge—A Problem of Design; 
and Faulkner and the French Novel. 

Not only does the senior have the op- 
portunity through his thesis to use the 
critical techniques he has been acquiring 
during his undergraduate years, but he 
also achieves from the completion of this 
challenging undertaking a growing sense 
of responsibility and the inward satisfac- 
tion of giving form and substance to the 
information he has painstakingly gathered. 
Generations of alumni offer testimony that 
the writing of the thesis has become, in 
retrospect, the most rewarding single ex- 
perience of their undergraduate life. 

If the thesis is the culminating creative 
act of the senior year, the comprehensive 
examination is the gauge of accomplish- 
ment after four years of study. These ex- 
aminations are designed to test the in- 
dividual’s comprehension of the full range 
of knowledge derived from his depart- 
mental studies. Together with the thesis, 
they determine the student’s eligibility for 
graduation with Honors. 


Interdepartmental Programs 


The four-course plan encourages the 
intensification of upperclass studies in de- 
partmental areas, but it is equally adapt- 
able to the needs of those whose interest 
lies not in specialized knowledge, but in 
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interrelated fields. They may include in 
their departmental programs courses rele- 
vant to their own departments but outside 
them, provided there is a kinship of sub- 
ject matter. To make the range ever wider, 
various bridging programs are available 
by which the student can take advantage 
of interdepartmental plans of study which 
attempt to link the insights of related dis- 
ciplines, and at the same time to explore 
in depth topics relevant to all, thus giving 
the phrase, “unity of knowledge” specific 
meaning at Princeton. 

Among such programs are those estab- 
lished by the Council of the Humanities. 
Founded in 1953, it has been an important 
influence toward unity and away from 
diversity among fields of study. The Coun- 
cil brings together representatives of the 
humanistic departments and also of the 
natural sciences, the social sciences, the 
School of Architecture, and the School of 
Engineering. It is concerned with every 
level of teaching and research in the hu- 
manities. The traditional fields of study 
as well as the humanistic aspects of the 
natural and social sciences are considered 
part of its concern. The Council in no 
sense displaces departments of instruction, 
but encourages cooperation among the de- 
partments and focuses attention upon 
problems common to all. 

A number of special interdepartmental 
programs are supervised by the Council 
such as the Special Program in American 
Civilization, the Creative Arts Program, 
the Program in Near Eastern Studies, The 
Christian Gauss Seminars in Criticism 
and the Special Program in the Human- 
ities. A description of the latter will in- 
dicate the character of these programs. 


The Special Program in the Humanities 

The Special Program in the Humanities 
is administered by a committee represent- 
ing the Departments of Art and Archae- 
ology, Classics, English, History, Ger- 
manic and Romance Languages and Lit- 
eratures, Music, Philosophy and Religion. 
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In this program outstanding students who 
plan to concentrate within the traditional 
fields of humanistic thought begin their 
departmental studies as sophomores and 
complete formal course requirements by 
the end of the junior year. 

Starting from the assumption that all 
knowledge is one, the Special Program in 
the Humanities seeks to provide a scheme 
of study by which the student will be able 
to discover for himself something about 
the inter-relationships among the several 
subdivisions of knowledge. For in spite 
of the obvious differences of approach 
among the nine departments which com- 
prise the humanities at Princeton, there 
are many points on which they meet on 
common ground. The student of literature, 
for example, will find himself inevitably 
drawn towards the consideration of his- 
torical or philosophic or religious or ar- 
tistic problems. He will wish to know how 
the study of these problems will con- 
tribute to his study of literature, and he 
will want to explore other fields of human- 
istic learning to find out the answers. The 
Special Program in the Humanities was 
founded to assist the student in this pro- 
cess. Its requirements are so arranged that 
the student is able to concentrate quite 
early in a department of his choice, but 
also to range widely out from his center of 
interest in order to see how it is related to 
other areas of thought. By his senior 
year, the student who has followed 
through a carefully planned and coordin- 
ated course of study can be trusted to pro- 
ceed more or less independently in the in- 
vestigation of an intellectual problem of 
vital concern to his own expanding life. 
To assist good students to reach that stage 
of development is the real idea behind the 
Special Program in the Humanities. 

There are five special privileges avail- 
able to SPH students. These have proved 
to be of unusual interest and value to men 
whose capabilities run along critical and 
creative lines. They are as follows: 





1) The SPH student begins his “major” 
departmental work in his sophomore year. 
He completes it at the end of his junior 
year and takes his senior comprehensive 
examinations at that time. Thus he is able 
to enter his senior year with his depart- 
mental “major” already completed. The 
great advantage of this plan is that he is 
able to build upon his major studies in the 
independent work of his senior year. 

2) Reduction of course requirements in 
the senior year is one of the most im- 
portant privileges allowed to SPH stu- 
dents, because it permits them to devote 
a greater amount of time to independent 
study in working on a problem of their 
own choice. The further advantage that 
the student is not working for a grade in 
his senior seminar but is taking it for 
reasons of personal interest only, makes 
the senior year in SPH the most pleasur- 
able and profitable time in college. 

3) SPH students undertake interde- 
partmental, rather than the usual depart- 
mental, senior theses, starting usually 
(though not necessarily) with a problem 
connected with their departmental major, 
but branching out from that area into two 
or more other departmental areas. The re- 
sult has usually been a thesis of consider- 
ably greater scope and penetration than 
is normally expected of non-SPH students. 

4) In the first term of his senior year, 
the SPH student will attend his choice of 
one or two special SPH seminars whose 
subjects change from year to year but are 
always interdepartmental in character. 
Here, in two-hour sessions once a week 
through the term, students from the hu- 
manities departments collaborate with a 
faculty director in the investigation of 
problems which are of vital concern to 
the humanist. The seminar proceeds by 
discussion, the preparation of reports, and 
the reading of papers. Once again the 
student is compelled to cross departmental 
lines and is encouraged to see modern 
problems in historical perspective. 
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In the second term of his senior year 
the SPH student is invited to attend four 
or five informal discussions conducted by 
members of the Princeton faculty or in- 
vited guest speakers on subjects ranging 
from art and drama to history and philos- 
ophy. Each speaker is invited to talk for 
one hour; all students are then encouraged 
to enlarge the subject through open dis- 
cussion. 

5) In consultation with an interdepart- 
mental advisory committee, and under its 
informal guidance, the SPH student ar- 
ranges and follows through an integrated 
four-year program. Also, the SPH has its 
own Offices in which the Chairman and the 
Secretary of the Program are available 
throughout the term for personal confer- 
ences with members of the Program. 
There is a study-room reserved for the 





use of students in the SPH, an excellent 
feature of which is the SPH Library, a 
valuable collection of books chosen for the 
use of students in the Program. 


Editors’ Conclusion 


It is easily seen from this account that, 
although Princeton does not designate the 
Special Program in the Humanities as an 
Honors Program, nevertheless it has most 
of the characteristics that mark Honors 
programs in other places. These Prince- 
ton programs, together with advanced 
placement and other provisions for the 
more able students demonstrate that even 
where admission is highly selective it is 
deemed necessary to provide for those 
who in one or more areas are more ad- 
vanced, more interested or more capable 
than their fellows. 


THE OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE HONORS PROGRAM 


Robert S. Ryf, Chairman, Honors Council, Occidental College 


The Occidental College Honors Pro- 
gram seeks to provide breadth as well as 
depth, with an optimum degree of flexi- 
bility and individualization, in order to 
furnish the maximum intellectual chal- 
lenge to those students capable of re- 
sponding. Its primary objective is to pro- 
duce young men and women of marked 
inteilectual vigor and high integrity who 
are capable of assuming positions of re- 
sponsibility and distinction in the profes- 
sions, in the business world and in the 
community. 

There are two basic aspects to the Pro- 
gram: Departmental Honors and College 
Honors. The former are available in sev- 
eral departments of the college and vary 
in nature from department to department. 
The College Honors Program is of an in- 
terdisciplinary nature, and is administered 
by the Honors Council, which represents 
all the divisions of the curriculum. 

In general, the Program seeks candi- 
dates with the following characteristics: 
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superior intellectual capacity; flexibility of 
mind—an ability to relate and synthesize 
diverse areas of knowledge; pronounced 
intellectual curiosity; marked initiative— 
the drive to carry out independent work; 
and the ability to communicate ideas clear- 
ly and concisely. Selection is based upon 
all available criteria. 


BASIC PROCEDURES: 


The Freshman Year 

The Program is explained to the entire 
Freshman Class during registration week. 
Data are compiled on promising students, 
and special sections are provided for them 
in certain required courses, such as Fresh- 
man English, Speech and the integrated 
course in the History of Civilization. Dur- 
ing the year a list of potential Honors 
Candidates is drawn up, subject to later 
additions and deletions. The Program is 
discussed in detail with these students, 
and those who wish to assume candidacy 
are issued a Qualifying Examination 
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Reading List, and are invited to arrange 
for an Honors Counselor on the basis of 
mutual agreement. 
The Sophomore Year 

Potential College Honors Candidates 
are counseled to seek credit by examina- 
tion for courses in which their back- 
grounds and the nature of the courses 
make such projects feasible. They are also 
allowed to take relevant upper division 
courses. During the year they may attend 
voluntary discussion groups centering on 
the Qualifying Examination Reading List, 
and conducted by senior Honors Candi- 
dates. Toward the end of the year, the 
Qualifying Examination is given. This 
examination is designed to test the stu- 
dent’s ability to synthesize and relate 
diverse areas of knowledge. On the basis 
of this test and subsequent interviews by 
the Honors Council, students are elected 
to formal candidacy and selected for the 
College Honors Seminar. 
The Junior Year—Honors Seminar 

This is the core of the program. The 
Seminar is conducted by three members of 
the faculty, representing the Sciences, So- 
cial Sciences and Humanities, and runs 
throughout the year. The topic for the 
first semester is “The Anatomy of Know- 
ing.” This is an introductory attempt at 
interdisciplinary thinking and research. 
The fundamental problem examined here 
is the problem of knowledge itself, as 
approached from various points of view. 
How, for example, does the “knowledge” 
of the poet differ from that of the phys- 
icist or the political scientist? What are 
the various means by which conclusions 
are reached and evaluated in the Sciences, 
Social Sciences and Humanities? Students 
are furnished a preliminary reading list 
at the beginning of the summer, to help 
them prepare for the Seminar. This year’s 


list was as follows: 

Beveridge, The Art of Scientific Investigation 
Cassirer, Essay on Man 

Cassirer, Language and Myth 

Conant, On Understanding Science 

Easton, The Political System 





Hayakawa. Language in Thought and Action 

Langer, Philosophy in a New Key 

Laswell and Kaplan, The Policy Sciences: Recent 
Developments in Scope and Method 

Rapoport, Operational Philosophy 

Schrodinger, Science Theory and Man 

Weldon, Vocabulary of Politics 

Wellek and Warren, Theory of Literature 

Additional readings are assigned during 

the semester as the occasion requires. 

The topic of the second semester will 
vary. Ordinarily a specific problem which 
can be approached from several points 
of view is chosen. Examples are: “The 
Symbolic Process,” “The Problem of Cen- 
sorship,” “The City,” etc. 

The Senior Year 

Each Candidate for College Honors 
undertakes an independent interdisciplin- 
ary research project, which ordinarily cul- 
minates in an Honors Thesis. In addition, 
Candidates are expected to conduct oc- 
casional discussion groups for students in 
the lower division who are reading for the 
Qualifying Examination. 

Counseling 

Efficient individualized counseling. is 
vital to the success of the College Honors 
Program. To that end, interested members 
of the faculty are invited to serve as 
Honors Counselors. Each Counselor ac- 
cepts a maximum of six students, dis- 
tributed among all four classes. Ordinar- 
ily the student retains the same Counselor 
throughout his college career, subject to 
mutual agreement. The Counselor advises 
the student on all matters pertaining to the 
Honors Program and his course of study 
as it relates to the Program. He also 
supervises the student’s independent inter- 
disciplinary research project and Honors 
Thesis. 

In addition to providing effective guid- 
ance to the student, this system also has 
the advantage of broadening the base of 
faculty support for the Program. 

In all of the above ways, the Occidental 
College Honors Program seeks to provide 
breadth as well as depth, in order to in- 
sure the optimum education to the most 
able student. 
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notes and comments 





The inauguration of an Honors Program in the College of Liberal 
Art at ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY has been announced by Dean 
ARNOLD TILDEN. 

The program is designed to make the undergraduate training of out- 
standing students more flexible and challenging. Supplementing regularly 
scheduled classes offered all students enrolled in the Liberal Arts College, the 
Honors program will provide outstanding students with advanced placement 
courses, special ability sections, Honors seminars and colloquia, and an op- 
portunity to engage in independent study and research. Honors course students 
will take special examinations and write a thesis during the senior year. They 
will be graduated magna cum laude or summa cum laude in recognition of 
their scholarly achievements. 

Dean Tilden hopes that “the program will be particualrly appealing to 
outstanding high school graduates interested in rapid intellectual maturity 
without the time-consuming process of following a stereotyped pattern of 
course work.” Progress through the Honors program, he added, is dependent 
solely upon the students’ ability and capacity. 

Formulation of the program and guidance of the students are under the 
jurisdiction of the Honors Council. 





@ 

Following the visit of ICSS director Joseph W. Cohen to WASHINGTON 
STATE UNIVERSITY (see the report on the visit in the November news- 
letter) the faculty, with the full support of the administration established an 
Honors Council to initiate a university-wide Honors system at the earliest 
feasible time. The newly appointed chairman of the Council is SIDNEY G. 
HACKER, Chairman of the Department of Mathematics, who will be re- 
lieved of some of his teaching in order to work on the Council. 

® 

For the past two years a special committee at the UNIVERSITY OF . 
KENTUCKY under the chairmanship of Dr. THOMAS B. STROUP has been | 
studying the problems of the gifted student in Kentucky. The committee found 
that fewer than half of the students scoring in the 90th percentile on the 
Kentucky Classification Tests attend college and only about 20 per cent of 
those classified as gifted attend the University. “That good minds in the | 
Commonwealth should be allowed to erode or lie fallow is even more repre- 

- hensible than that the soil in the eastern sections of the state should be allowed 
to wash away,” commented Dr. Stroup. 

To meet this situation the University has announced the establishment 
of an Honors Program. The first director is Dr. STEPHEN DIACHUN, Pro- 
fessor of Plant Pathology, who will devote half his time to the new position. 
He will endeavor to work out a program to bring more gifted students into 
higher education and arrange a University Honors Program which would 
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permit them to work to the best of their abilities. “Our ultimate purpose,” a 
University official said, “is to create an intellectual climate that will spread to 
all students.” 

o 

Vice President JOHN C. HOLLENBACH reports that HOPE COL- 
LEGE has established an Honors course for a selected group of freshmen. 
Although called Freshman English, it ranges more widely in the direction of 
arts and literature than the regular English course and tries to get students 
to think creatively and with imagination. A complementary course for the 
same students next year is planned. 

® 

HOWARD O. BROGAN, Department of English at BOWLING GREEN 
UNIVERSITY, has found a way of encouraging more Honors students to go 
on to graduate work. He had his Honors students accelerate their programs 
by taking extra hours, summer session, or credit by examinations so that in 
their senior year they could take some work in graduate school. These advance 
credits gave the Honors student a stake in going on which he was usually not 
willing to throw away. The procedure proved so successful when done on an 
informal basis that a formal plan for a combined baccalaureate-master’s pro- 
gram has been adopted whereby the student obtains the bachelor’s degree in 
the middle of his fourth year and the master’s degree at the end of the follow- 
ing summer. 

This program has encouraged many students to go on, not only to the 
master’s but also to the doctorate. Although caution must be exercised in 
encouraging acceleration, the gain for graduate study at a time when more of 
our superior students ought to go on to graduate school has been such at 
Bowling Green as to suggest that there may be less conflict between enrichment 
and acceleration than is often assumed. 

® 

CHARLES E. BISH, Director of the NEA Project on the Academically 
Talented Student, in an article entitled “Teaching the Upper 15 Per Cent” 
shows how the “liabilities” which are often referred to in discussions on the 
education of the talented can be turned into assets by viewing them positive- 
ly and accepting them as the objectives in teaching the talented. The article 
appeared in The Clearing House (May, 1959) 515-18 and in The Education 
Digest (October, 1959) 12-14. 

* 

This year the NCA SUPERIOR AND TALENTED STUDENT PRO- 
JECT is helping to design and conduct area or state conferences for personnel 
in its member schools. These drive-in conferences are being planned in co- 
operation with Project schools so individuals from several of the member 
schools can meet together. The purposes of the conferences are threefold: 

1. To give personnel from member schools an additional opportun- 

ity to share problems, practices, and concerns involved in operating 

their STS programs. 

2. To provide resource personnel and teachers in Project schools 

an opportunity to share and examine successful classroom techniques 

and practices in the various subject matter areas. 
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3. To bring NCA committee members, representatives from the 
state departments of instruction and colleges into closer contact 
and cooperation with the Project. 
® 
The Yale Directed Studies in Science Program which was described in 
the preceeding issue of THE SUPERIOR STUDENT has been given a grant 
of $20,000 a year for five years by the Carnegie Corporation. 
6 


The STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA will hold a conference on “The 
Freshman Year and the Superior Student” in February with assistance from 
THE WOODROW WILSON FOUNDATION. 


A future issue of 
THE SUPERIOR STUDENT will be 
devoted to the efforts being made 
to develop continuity between high school 
and college programs for the talented. 
The assistance of those involved in such 
programs is hereby solicited. Information 
on existing and planned programs 
should be sent to the ICSS office 


as soon as possible. 
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